ORLEANS
waiting for d'Aulon to put on his own armour, raced
down the stairs, threw herself into the saddle, then reined
in while Louis de Contes dashed up again for her standard,
which he passed to her through the window. Grasping
it she galloped off like the wind, "her horse striking sparks
from the pavement " (another miracle according to several
accounts), in the direction of the Burgundy gate, "where
the greatest noise was." d'Aulon and the page followed
after as hard as they could.
Only when she arrived at the gate did she learn what
the trouble was. Fifteen hundred of the garrison had
gone out a short time before to perform the usual
vaillantise d'armes against the isolated post of Saint Loup,
which was defended by less than 400 men. The im-
petuosity of their attack had actually carried them across
the moat and into the outworks: then they discovered
that they had forgotten to bring along scaling ladders,
inflammables and the other siege implements they needed
if they were to go further. For an instant they remained,
a huddled and uncertain mass exposed to a devastating
English fire from within the church, then broke and
ran. When Joan came up she found them pouring
through the gate helter-skelter, carrying their dead and
wounded with them.
It was her first real sight of war. For an instant her
woman's heart turned round within her. She caught
sight of one of the townsfolk, bleeding and unconscious,
in the arms of his comrades, and cried out, "Who is
that?"
"A Frenchman," they told her.
She turned away and saw d'Aulon, who had caught up
with her. "I have never caught sight of the blood of a
Frenchman that the hair did not rise on my head," she
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